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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


Turse two countries, which at different periods of history have 
been joined and disjoined, were called by the Romans Gallia Bel- 
gica, and in after times the Seventeen Provinces. They are sup- 
posed to have been peopled by wanderers from Germany, and to 
have furnished the colony of settlers in our country, who were the 
first builders of London, They were successively under the 
government of the Romans, of the Goths, of their own petty des- 
pots, of the Germans, the House of Burgundy,, the House of Aus- 
tria, and of the crown of Spain in the person of Philip the Second, 
whose tyranny lost the northern division, or Holland, which 
declared itself an independent state under the House of Orange, 
and with the title of the Seren United Provinces. 

The ten remaining provinces, under the title of the Netherlands 
or Low Countries, continued in the possession of Spain till the 
year 1706, when in consequence of the war with that country and 
of the success of the Allies under the Duke of Marlborough, they 
were restored to the dominion of Germany. From this dominion, 
in consequence of the exactions of the Emperor Joseph, they would 
have emancipated themselves as they did from the other, had it not 
been for the death of that Prince, which gained them a good deal 
more freedom ; and thus they remained in the possession of the 
House of Austria till the French Revolution, when they were 
incorporated with France by the treaty of Campo Formio. 

Napoleon made a kingdom of Holland for his brother Louis, who 
wedded himself cordially to his new state, and proved too good 
aman for his brother’s purposes of ambition. It was re-united to 
France in consequence, and remained'so till the downfall of that 
great soldier, when the Allies restored the Royal form of government, 
and made a present of itwith the Netherlands to the House of Orange. 
During all the political changes however, which Holland and the 
Netherlands have undergone, the two countries never heartily 
coalesced, either with their foreign lords or with each other. The 
national characters were always distinct in some degree,—about as 
much so perhaps, as those of the sailors and landsmen of a coun- 
try. Religious divisions made them more so; and the distinction 
was;completed by the cultivation of French manners in the Nether- 
lands. The Allies were told, that the union of the two countries 
was incompatible; but in this, as in other instances, thay shewed 
their ignorance of the human beings whose destinies they undertook 
to settle; and the consequence has been, that the Belgians or 
inhabitants of the Netherlands, after the absurdest attempts on the 
part of the House of Orange to force them into coalescence, have 
had a sanguinary struggle, and declared themselves independent. 

We will now therefore give a glance at the two countries, as 
geographically and morally distinguished. 

The word Belgium is derived from the ancient term 
Gallia Belgica, or Belgic Gaul, the name of a part of ancient 
Gaul peopled by Germans; and signifies all that portion of the 
ancient territory, which is not Holland, and which with the 
exception of the confines distinguished as French Flanders, 
French Hainault, &c. comprises the old territories of Flanders, 
Hainault, Brabant, and Luxembourg. It is a flat, fertile country, 
like a great meadow with a forest at the corner, and is interspersed 
With streams and rural villages. 

Spenser has turned the old Gothic names in Hainault to grand 
account, in speaking of the imaginary victories gained by our British 
kings in that quarter : 

Let Scaldis tell, and let tell Hania, 
And let the marsh of Estambruges tell, 
What colour were their waters that same day, 
And all the moor ’twixt Elversham and Dell. 
Faerie Queen. Book 2, canto 10. 
The forest of Arden, or Ardenne, the scene of Shakspeare’s 4s You 
Like It, extended from Champagne through Luxembourg, as_ the 





remains of it do now, reaching from Thionville in the former country 
to Liege. 

Our John Duke of Lancaster is better known among us as John 
of Gaunt. The territory of Luxembourg, in which the chief part 
of the forest land is situate, reminds us of the Duke of that name, 
who fought so well against the House of Orange, and of the famous 
Luxembourg Gallery in his hotel, painted by Rubens. The dis- 
trict of Liege and its neighbourhood is famous for the paltry but 
sanguinary wars, between minor princes, which make such a figure 
in the novel of Quentin Durward. Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
other places, were the names of towns, as familiar in English 
mouths during the victories of Marlborough, as Waterloo has been 
since. Brussels, Mecklin, &c. remind us of the laces for which this 
country has been famous; and the names of a variety of towns to 
the east, of which Boileau was content to forget the harsh sound, 
in order to enumerate them in one of his flattering odes to 
Louis XIV, are recorded in the pleasant banter in which the 
tables were turned upon the French bard by Prior :— 

Truth, Justice, Sense, Religion, Fame, 
May join to finish William’s story ; 

Nations set free may bless his name, 

And France in secret own his glory. 

But “ Ypres, Maestricht, and Cambray, 
Besangon, Ghent, St Omer’s, Lisle, 
Courtray, and Dole”—Ye critics, say, 
How poor to this was Pindar’s style! 
With ekes and alsos tack thy strain, 

Great bard ! and sing the deathless prince, 
Who lost Namur the same campaign, 

He bought Dixmuyd, and conquer’d Deynse. 

The great names of Belgium or Flanders, are Strada, the elegant 
Latin scholar, the lively historian Froissart, who may be called the 
last of the Troubadours, the graver Philip de Comines, the learned 
Lipsius, and Fiamingo the sculptor of children ; but the greatest of 
all is Rubens, who, in his gorgeous pictures poured upon his cour- 
tezans the sunshine and roses of the south. The Flamings have 
the honour of boasting a separate school of painting, which has 
given them the character of the Venetians of the north. 

Holland lies in a corner to the north of Belgium, so intersected 


with streams, canals, and arms of the sea, that it is like a country 
made out of anzestuary. Butler calls it 


“ A country that draws fifty foot of water, 

In which men live asin the hold of nature, 

And when the sea does in upon them break, 

And drowns a province, does but spring a leak.,’ 

Industry however, of which the dykes are a stupendous monument, 

has insterspersed it with meadows, gardens, and handsome houses ; 
and there is no reason for treating the Dutch character with contempt. 
Their faults are those of their position: their good qualities belong 
to human nature, and do not disgrace it. They have made the most 
of their situation. Iflove of money, and the want of imagination, 
have rendered them gross in their pleasures, and sometimes cruel to- 
wards those whom they get in their power, cruelty was taught them 
by kings and their officers ; their merchants,when refined by education, 
have shewn themselves capable of the most generous views, and have 
been noble patrons of art: and let us not forget, that their patriots 
and the people have often fought hard for liberty, civil and religious, 
and conquered. We were sorry to seea charge brought against them 
the other day, of cowardice. The Dutch soldiers at present, being 
at a lower pitch of estimation than soldiers in most countries, and 
taken from the dregs of the populace, may do no great honour to the 
countrymen of Van Tomp and De Ruyter; nor is a life of money- 
getting the one the most disposed to be unselfish or patriotic. We 
are also very much afraid, that the stories lately told of the atrocities 
perpretrated by the Dutch in Brussels may be in a great measure 
true, partly because of the present condition of the soldiery, and 
partly because the grossest and most ignorant of mankind are likely 
to be under the least restraint when they get power into their hands, 
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and are in the city of a people with whom they have a sort of family 
quarrel. But give the Dutch a good cause, and let them feel they 
are advancing with the rest of mankind, and we have no doubt they 
¥ ould shew themselves as courageous as any. We did not think 
tem deficient in valour when they fought in behalf of liberty and 
the protestant faith, or when their admiral swept the BritishChannel 
\. ith a broom at his mast head. We heartily wish that Holland and 
J elgium may remain separate, because we think they are of distinct 
« haracters, and would become more friendly as neighbours than as | 
the same family. The progress of mankind would be better 
served; ,, their own ultimate accordance more to be hoped. The 
«Jutch are more what they used to be, than the Belgians. 

the latter have more and more assimilated themselves to their 
1 eighbours the French; have made greater strides towards libe- 
1 ality of thinking, out of a faith that seemed less to promise it 


And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground; 
Building their wat’ry Babel far more high 

To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 
Yet still his claim the injur’d Ocean laid ; 

And oft at leap-frog o’er their steeples play’d ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come 

To shew them what’s their mare liberum. 

A daily deluge over them does boil ; 

The earth and water play at level-coyl. 

The fish oft-times the burgher dispossess’d, 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest ; 

And oft the Tritons, and the Sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch serv’d up for Cabillau ; 
Or, as they over the new level rang’d, 

For pickled herring, pickled Heeren chang’d. 
Nature, it seem’d, asham’d of her mistake, 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake, 





( perhaps for that reason); and indeed, in some respects, are 
» renchmen. French is the language of the better informed ciasses. | 

t was the impolitic and most absurd attempt of the King to putit | 

lown, that had a great hand in exasperating the people agaist hin. | 
We say therefore, let the two countries be separate, and learn | 
.inder those easier circumstances to like one another better, and | 
vncourage the growth of general freedom. A good sampie of resis- 
{ance to oppression in any country (as we have seen in the case of 

France and England), wii soon create friends among their neigh- 
vours, if the cause is left to make its natural impression. 

Holland, though so confined a country, and so peculiarly situated | 
with regard to its very grounds of existence, has produced its great | 
nen, as well as Belyiuw. Its “school of pamtung” has got a | 
name for vulgarity, wuich we are not disposed to deny; but the | 
school would cease to be called Dutch, if the Dutch became a | 
nation worthy of calling to our recollection their Rembrandts and 
Wouvermans, rather than their Teniers: for Rembrandt was a | 
Dutchman as well as Teniers, and he who lit up the night-time tor 
us, was assuredly no vulgar painter, however he partook of his 
courtezan’s propensities as a man. Wouvermans, with his fine 
horses, his fresh morning scenes, and his parties of ladies and cava- 
liers, has identuied himself with the graces both of art and nature. 
Then there is the great Erasmus, who to the coolness of the national | 
character united tne vivacity of a Frenchman; and that most mar- 
vellous of Dutchmen, Joannes Secundus, who wrote a book upon | 
Kisses ; and the great physician Boerhaave, and Grotius the great | 
writer and patriot, and his friend who died tor liberty, Barneveldt, | 
and the De Witts, and a host of great admirals only interior to | 
the English, and the two Williams, Princes of Orange, one of 
whom helped us to get rid of a tyrant: for even princely houses 
have had their lovers of liberty ; so enchanting a thing it is, when it 
can find a spirit to understand its song. | 

Let one people be cautious how they are led to think ill of ano- | 
ther. The dissemination of bad opinions of mankind is among the 
artifices of _ the few, who would lord it over the many. Lhe 
few have hitherto had the art of diverting people’s attention from 
their faults, and setting them, like game-cucks, at one another, It 
is time to look the few in the face, and ask them waat right they 
have to do this, 





ANDREW MARVELL’S BANTER ON THE DUTCH. 


The following verses were intended to be quoted in our first | 
article, but the current of our reflections thrust them out. twas a 
fashion in Charles the Second’s time to joke upon the Dutch, partly | 
because they were Republicans, and not a litcle because they were | 
“ vulgar,” and earned their money. Andrew Marvell fell into the 
humour, from other motives: and produced this exquisite piece of | 
exaggeration, which we can never repeat without laughing, though | 
tor tne hundredth time. 


Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, | 


As but th’ off-scouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 

By English pilots when they heav’d the lead; 
Or what by th’ ocean’s flow alluvion tell, 

Uf shipwreck’d cockle and the muscle-shell ; 
Tnis indigested vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. | 
Glad then, as miners wno have found the ore, 
They, with mad labour, fish’d the land to shore: 
And div’d as desperately for each piece 

Of earth, as if't had been of ambergreece ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads ot clay, 

Less than what buiuding swallows bear away ; 
Ur than those pills which sordid beetles roll, j 
Trantusing into them their dunghill soul. 
How did they rivet, with giganuc piles, 
Thorough the centre their new-catch’d miles ; 


| health,” to my native village of E ** * * *, 


| a lapse of years, the scenes of his youth. 


| quietly feathering theirs. 


| walk as these men have done, 


Therefore necessity, that first made Kings, 
Something like Government among them brings. 
For, as with Pigmies, who best kills the crane, 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 
Among the blind the one-ey’d blinkard reigns, 
So rules among the drowned he that drains. 

Not who first sees the rising sun commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands : 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their Lord, and Country’s Father, speak. 
To make a bank, was a great plot of state; 
Invent a shov’], and be a magistrate. 


A VISIT TO ENFIELD 

{We have taken a liberty with our friend’s contribution, in men- 
tioinng the name of the place in which he makes us take an 
interest so natural; but we have done it for that reason, and 
in the confidence that he will excuse us for it. The more spe- 
cific a local record is, the better. It appeals more to people’s 
common sympathy, from the delight they take in being parti- 
cular upon their own frvourite localities, The name of Enfield 
is to be found with due honour in the poets of the time of 
Elizabeth (we are sorry they are not at hand to be quoted); 
and its honours will receive no unworthy additions, by and by, 
from certain connections with the literature of the present age.] 

My Dear Sir, 

I cannot bea fair judge whether a ¢attling letter about a man’s 
having visited his native place, will be acceptable to your readers; 
all of whom are perhaps wholly uninterested either in the place or 
the writer. But I have thought that you who are TaTLer par 
excellence, and I would flatter myself are not wholly indifferent to 
my sensations, pleasurable or otherwise, will read my letter with 
individual gratification. After that you will of course use your 
own discretion as to its future destiny. I have tattled to you; let 
the communication therefore be confidential, if you think more 
favourably of my intention than of my performance. 

Having for some time passively endured the assaults; of that 
sneaking sapper and miner of sedentary livers—Dyspepsia, I 
determined upon the Fantan mode of warfare; that of deserting my 
own post, aud leading him a dance after me. I locked up my desk, 
and down I sallied, arm-in-arm with her who has hitherto been 
steadfast to her promise of “ comforting me in sickness and in 
My first impression 
was the same [ believe with that of every one who revisits, after 
Every place and house 
appeared smaller. The wide centre place of the town seemed 
contracted. The old elm-tree in the middle had certainly dwindled. 
The school-house had no longer the air of a stately mansion ; but 
with the poplars in front, over which the strongest of us could 
scarcely jerka stone, had faded into a very ordinary structure. 
Everything seemed to have shrunk with years. A noble cedar- 
tree, standing in the Palace garden (tradition says, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Palace) is reduced to one large branch, which looks like the “ sail- 
broad van” of the fallen angel. This cedar was brought from 
Lebanon in a portmanteau in Queen Anne’s reign, perhaps by one 
of Mr Maundrill’s fellow travellers. Talking of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Palace ; there is little doubt L believe, of her having resided here at 
times, on account of the vicinity of the Royal chase. A bridge 


| northward from the town, still goes by the name of the “ Maiden’s 
| Bridge.” 
| 


Your little Royal patron Edward —* the boy Monarch,” 
was brought from E * * * * * to be crowned. So says tradition. 
| Gough the antiquarian, who lived here, had he been alive, should 
correct me. In this neighbourhood too, not many years since, was 
still remaining a portion of the dwelling, where the conspirators met 
to watch the motions of King James, when he and his court were at 
| Theobalds. 
our youth, is the sight of the old names and faces. It is pleasant 
to see the same names upon the shops, and the shops nothing dete- 
rioated in appearance. One fancies, and hopes, that as we have 
left the nest, and wandered about the world, encountering troubles 
and rubs and difficulties, these have been happy all the while, and 
I.saw my old cricket-mates, W. and R. 
and T., the butchers ; fellows made, as well as fitted by their occu- 
pation, for hitting; and I have seen no one at Lord’s make a ba' 
There was S. too, the walking fish- 








The next gratification to the first view of the scenes of 
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monger, whose heart I rejoiced for a week, by giving him a bat. | 


All these have become fat and pursy. I should have continued THE READER: 


among them, to prevent apoplexy staring them in the face. The - 
name of L. the shoemaker, my favourite player, was still up, but he, | | CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 











heard, had gone to London. He had the frailest body with the | INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 
toughest heart of any amongthem. When we played a match in ot. iw ese ee . 
Wore Park, it rained incessantly from nine in the morning till sun-set. An Utilitarian Catechism. 8vo. London. Effingham Wilson. 
We were both ill, 1 with a liver attack. He appeared to be in a [Further Extracts. ] 


consumption. Yet he stripped to his flannel jacket, making no other | , . Ricuts OF THE Few.—Men have wr told of the divine right of 
remark than, “ We shail pay for this to-morrow :’—but we did’nt. kings—divine right of priests—rights o lawyers—rights of parlia- 
J have been in with him, when three runs have made his breathing | ™¢®t—T ights of land-owners and of corn laws—rights of : 
like the dry sucker of an exhausted pump, Yet he never flinched, | @c1ent wisdom—horrors of revolution—have been told, in fact, 
Ido not remember seeing him hit a ball beyond the long throw, of every thing, except of the simple and single principle of wisdom, 
and he seemed to be collecting the efforts of three men to do that ; | Steadily to -, What is Now likely to promote the greatest amount 
"yet no one contrived to get so many notches as he: he would steal of happiness ? and resolutely to stick by the ran ~_ 
them in spite of your teeth. He was a perfect Bill Soames at that Tue True Question.—Upon some few ote e per f been 
work. He would put the ball between the wicket-keeper and the almost uniformly agreed, because its ee ; = tendency d such 
slip, or the slip and the tip, so coolly, and with so little fuss, that actions has been ag se The as pi ii y it ne pt agree —_ 
unless you had an eye like a hawk, he was sure to outwit you. | MOre, 15, that men have approved or mappreres US eee 
These were his favourite manceuvres. But if he got a choice hit, and capricious rules: of judging. Prejudice—bigotry—dictation— 
he delighted to cut in between the tip and the middle wicket. It authority — indolence mig a eae oo each struggled success- 
requires no great physical exertion to do this, it is always a master- | fully for a share in fixing the 28 checks : but men War, be- 
stroke, and will bring you two easy runs. He had a “ little body with | 8!!™'Ng, and eh Ty ask upon sl. th ore h HY wo 
a mighty heart ;” he was as independent as the wind; and had he | hate or By phe \ 1 be ff, tually bh +. a ot Ge ower 
been in Paris during the three great days, he would have fought of terror and misrule will be effectually blunted. 
like the best of them. S and K were like bad whist-| Why suouLD WE ENTERTAIN INcURABLE Suspicions oF MEN 
players ; they made hits, but they were done so out of all rule, ttat | Born ‘ro Power ?—For the same reasons that we expect the most 
they bothered the scientific to tell how they contrived them. Like | ordinary and regular events to happen. Because they have always, 
the physician in Zadig, we could have written a pamphlet to prove, | or, at least, generally happened in similar circumstances. The men 
that with such bowling they ought never to have gota run. Ah! best fitted to promote the ends of government must be men pecu- 
{ my dear Sir—“ Had I but served my Greek with half the zeal || liarly taught, and fitted by experience and reflection to use their 
served my game, it would not in my need have left me naked to my | vicarious power. We have seen, not only in the examples of 
ignorance.” I have lost my Greek—not as Dr Johnson would have | princes but men of all ranks, what moral effects have been pro- 









































ren- said, “when you lost your estate in Yorkshire,” for I really had | duced by a certain description of education, habits of thought, 
> an gained a small literary freehold, to the value of translating the | society, and other external circumstances. Have these necessary 
and first chapter of the Gospel according to St John. My Greek | external circumstances been such in any age or country as to fit 
spe- is gone, and my skill in cricket has departed with it. To say that || princes and members of aristocracies for promoting general happi- 
ole’s equally regret my double loss, would be an affectation, for no | ness? What reasons have we for now expecting different results ? 
arti- classical study ever afforded me one thousandth part of the delight I | It is true these results may have been otherwise in a few cases, 
field have experienced, when engaged in that exciting and manly game. | but are we rational in expecting that the one lucky chance of a 
ie of In the days of my beyhood the chase was unenclosed, and every | million shall be ours ? Are we acting as we do in other relations, to 
ed) j parishioner, poor and rich, had the privilegege of turning in his | risk all that is valuable to us upon that chance? Let us ask our- . 
I by, cows, hogs, sheep, and geese to feed. LE-very acre has for years been | selves what are the main qualities necessary to one or more who 
age. | fenced in; “ the sum of more” has been added to them “ that had | may be entrusted with a nation’s authority, and then see whether 
too much ;” these only have been benefitted; the little cow-keeper | the education of Hereditary Power-holders is of a kind to afford 
yan’s and poultry-dealer has turned day-labourer, or been elbowed into the | a reasonable expectation that they, of all who might be selected, 
lers; poor-house, and a loafof bread is not one penny cheaper than it was | are best fitted for a virtuous exercise of that power. 
ce or before the passing of this aristocratical act. They have not enclosed eA i 
- par the village green, thanks to the geatlemen’s houses surrounding it ; ? ‘ 
ho 80 my ive village will not lose its race of hereditary cricketers. CHA I’ AND MISCELLAN IES. 
with While I was sitting in the window of my Inn at sunset, looking at De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam allis—Op Savina. 
your the old house, I heard the old school bell ring—the same bell whose Of al! sorts of things,—and some others. 
t; let appeal] had answered six or seven times a day for an eighth of | _ ai aa a - * 
more a century ;—and in one instant the myriads of thoughts and | An_ indifferent wrestler having turned physician, Courage, 
actions that had intervened in the gap between that time and the said Diogenes to him, “ thou hast done well ; for now thou wilt 
that present seemed dim in the midst of years; while those of my infancy | throw those who have formerly thrown thee.”—Montaigne. 
‘ia, I and youth, linked with the tone ofthat simple bell, accupied the | In 1759, when there were frequent changes in the ministry of the 
g my foreground with a vividness of impression as though they bad been | French king, the Duchess of Orleans was sending a nobleman 
desk, the latest events of my life. Toadd tothe reality of this state of | of her household to compliment a new minister, but called him 
been retroviction, a flock of rooks flew over the play-ground on their | back, saying, _ Enquire whether he is still in office first, though.”— 
1d in way to roost. They must have been the same rooks L used to see | French Homonymes. 
.ssion every evening of my life: they flew in the same order, and there was | ConrounpEp Appes.—Whilst M. de Sartine was at the head of 
after the some lazy latter-lammas, whom " used te — with our raised | 4), police in France, he was informed that there was over a wine- 
louse eae shouting after him, “Lag! Lag! Lagt—I instinctively house, in one of the streets of Paris, the sign of an Abbé Coquet 
emed owe to hear if the cry still went on, and was disappointed. I} (a dandy clergyman), which scandalized the parishioners on account 
idled. = those boys, for their own sakes, are not solemn pastas gas | of its strong resemblance to one of the clergymen of the parish. 
but in the dusk - the evening ender my window, ; bevy of chilaren M. de Sartine immediately desired one of the officers in attendance, 
could were playing at * thread and needle. Lord! chow the guick | to go and seize the 44bé Coquet. The officer knowing a clergy- 
cture, pattering of their little feet, and their clear peals of laughter, made | man of that name, arrested him, and locked him up in “the strong 
vedar- me long to be a child aaah ‘ | room at the hotel of the police, until M. de Sartine’s return, when 
beth ‘ “ A laughing school-boy, without thought OF care, | he went up to him, and said, “ I have the 46bé Coguet, what shall 
sail- Riding the springy branches of an elm, |I do with him?’ M. de Sartine, thinking he spoke of the 
from Tam such in heart, and shall remain so as long as I can participate | obnoxious sign, answered in a hurry, * Oh, put him in the loft.” 
y one inthe happiness of others; content, with moderation, will help to | His order was punctually obeyed; and the poor Abbé was shut 
peth’s keep it young; and as the dusk of life shall ereep‘on,t hese will ‘ make | up in the loft, where he continued till late at night, without seeing 
ere at a sunshine in that shady place.” If I have not already wearied you | any person At last he grew impatient, and knocked violently at the 
pridge and your readers, my sentimentality will suddenly produce that | door. Madame de Sartine being disturbed in her first sleep, search 
iden’s result. So farewell, and may you tattle as long, and to as good | was made in the direction from whence the noise proceeded, and 
arch, purpose in every respect, as your famous predecessor. ; the Abbe Coquet was at last released.—Jbid. 
a Your sincere well-wisher and admirer, iad When Arras, a fortified town of France, was anciently besieged 
1: sie by the French, the Spaniards, who were in possession of it, wrote 
p, was P.S.—I omitted to mention, that our friend L * * * should be | over the principal gate :— 
rs met apprised of the shutting up of two London porter houses (Barclay “ Quand les Francois prendront Arras 
aay . and Perkins’s) since his quitting the neighbourhood of E ‘ Les souris mangeront les chats.” ; 
n meee pape ieee in z 
easant On his return from Palestine, St Louis disembarked at the Iles bead 5 oh, agbaciy Arras, 
, dete- WHieres. The Abbé de Clugny sent him two horses, and obtained ‘ : 
‘ : “a, A ae + Sree The French having taken the town, contented themselves with 
» have a very long audience of his Majesty. “ Sire,” said Joinville, “do af " “ : rg . 
— you not think that the monk’s present mainly contributed to the | TS!"S the letter p, leaving the inscription thus :— 
° rR patience with which you listened to him?” The Prince acquiesced “ Quand les Frangois rendront Arras, 
and m the truth of this. “Judge then, sire,’ replied Joinville, “ what Les souris mangeront les chats.” 
| hal the members of your Majesty’s council will do, if you do not forbid When the French shall yield up Arras, 
: ow them to accept presents.’—Les Vies Privees des Francais The mice shall eat the cats. Ibid. 
» 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE HYPOCRITE. 











THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


This Evening, the Comic Opera of 


LIONEL AND CLARISSA. 


Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, } Lady Mary Oldboy, Mrs GLOVER, 
Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, Clarissa, Miss PATON, who will introduce the following Songs ; 
Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Miss WILLMOTT. “ Should he Upbraid,” |‘ She never blam’d Him,” 
g P > 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, “¢ The Banks of Allan Water,” and ‘ Rise gentle Moon,” 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, Diana, Mrs HUMBY 
Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, J Mrs T. HILI Maid, M LOD 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPER, Cany, ees. 49 a ern GE. 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. Lionel, Mr HORN, Colonel Oldboy, Mr W. FARREN 


Previous to the Comedy, the Band will perform Cherubini’s Overture to 
** Anacreon,”’ 


| 
After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Guillaume Tell.” 


After which, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 


Jessamy, Mr VINING, 


Sir John Flowerdale, Mr THOMPSON, Harman, Mr BRINDAL 


Jenkins, Mr WILLIAMS, Antoine, Mr B. BARNETT, 
Servants, Messrs. Bishop, Coates, V. Webster, and Lodge. 


After which, the Farce of 


THE SULTAN. 


Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, * ieee Roxalana, Miss PATON, who will introduce 
Mrs Plumpley, § Mrs C. JONES. © Oh! No, we never mention Him,” and ‘Lo! here the gentle Lark.” 
Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOEPR, | Elmira, Mrs ASHTON, Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, Solyman, Mr THOMPSON, Osmyn, Mr ROSS 
Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. ‘ ’ . 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANTELLO. | 


Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 
From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
, Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Vrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDF ORD. 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SUNCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Roffin:, Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fishermen. Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Attendants, Pages, &, &e. 





To-morrow, The Belle’s Siratagem; X.Y, Z.; and The Dumb Sa- | 
voyard. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Previous to which, the Overture to Zauberflote, by Mozart. 
Juliet, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Lady Capulet, Mrs LOVELL, (late Miss LACY) 
Nurse (firsttime) Mrs GIBBS. 

Prince Escalus, Mr HORREBOW, Paris, Mr DURUSET, 
Montague, Mr TURNOUR, Capulet, Mr EGERTON, 
Romeo, Mr KEPPELL, (his first appearance in London) 
Mercutio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Benvolio, Mr BAKER, Tybalt, Mr DIDDEAR, 

Friar Lawrence, Mr WARDE, Friar John, Mr MEARS, 
Apotheeary, Mr MEADOWS, Samson, Mr ATKINS, 

Page, Miss FORTESCUE, Balthazar, Mr IRWIN, 
Peter, Mr KEELEY. 


In Act I. A Masquerade and Dance. 
In Act V. The Funeral Procession of Juliet, and a Solemn Dirge. 
The Vocal Parts, by Messrs. Beale, Birt. Benedick, Barclay, Caulfield, &c. 


Messdames Appleton, Brown, Cawse, (1. Cawse, Clarke, Daly, Forde, &c. | 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Overture to ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte,” by Mozart. 


After which the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK EYED SUSAN; 
Or, “ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 


The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
by Blewett. 
Black Eyed Susan, (first time) with a Song, Miss H. CAWSE, 
Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 


Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr HORREBOW, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
Gnatbrain, MrMEADOWS., 
William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing ** Black Eyed Susan,” 
Seaweed, Mr HENRY, Quid, Mr FULLER, 
Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 2nd Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 


Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 





Wednesday, The Grecian Daughter; Teddy the Tiler; and Black Eyed 
Susan. 


To conclude with the Comedy of 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. 


Miss Blandford, Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Dame Ashfield, Mrs GLOVER, Susan Ashfield, Miss M. GLOVER 
Lady Handy, Mrs TAYLEURE. : 
Sir Abel Handy, Mr W.FARREN, 
Bob Handy, Mr VINING, Farmer Ashfield, (first time) Mr ROSS 
Sir Philip Blandford, Mr THOMPSON, J 
Morrington, Mr W. JOHNSON, 
Henry, Mr MUDE, = (bis first appearance this Season) 

Evergreen, Mr COVENEY, Gerald, Mr GALLOT, 


Peter, MrV. WEBSTER. 


Tomorrow, Rob Roy Macgregor ; A Roland for an Oliver ; and Paul Pry. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
This Evening, an Original Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 
BLACK VULTURE, 

OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 


Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 
Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr YATES, 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS. 


Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOYT, Cliuno, (his Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, MrO. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Opban, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt, 

Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Guomes employed in the 
Gold Mill, Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 

Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 

Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 


After which (4th time) a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEEMING AND SEEMING, 
OR, MIMiC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS, SMITH, 


Mr Manifold Moonshine, Mr GALLOT, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, Characters assumed by him. 


Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer, Jarvie Wheelem, Con- 
ductor of the Steam Diligence, Katty O'Dab, an Irish Washerwoman, 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer, 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, a Teacher of Elocution. 


To conclude with 
WILLIAM AND ADELAIDE. 





| Published by J. Onwuvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Cuaprer, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Freep, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 

. and W. Reyneut, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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